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ALICE TAYLOR, EDITOR 


South West Africa 


South West Africa, situated on the western coast 
of the continent, is a recently settled land of great 
deserts and few people, yet it has become a prog- 
ressive and modern country in many respects. 

Long the scene of bloody conflicts between war- 
ring native tribes, it was brought under German 
control in 1892. During the next quarter-century, 
the Germans poured great amounts of money and 
energy into the development of their new colony. 
Towns were built, a railroad system connecting 
the far-flung inland areas with an artificial port 
was constructed, and mines and ranches were es- 
tablished. 

After World War I, South West Africa became 


a Mandated Territory of the League of Nations, 
under the administration of the Union of South 


Africa; and it is still in that position today, for the 
Union refuses to recognize any obligation to the 
United Nations where South West Africa is con- 
cerned. 


THE INHABITANTS. From time immemorial, 
South West Africa has been the home of wandering 
bands of Bushmen. In many ways, these diminutive 
people are more Mongoloid than Negroid in ap- 
pearance. Their skins are yellow-gray or copper 
colored; many exhibit the “almond eye” of the 
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Oriental. However, their hair is kinky, like that 
of the Negroes, and it grows in “peppercorns” — 
little tufts surrounded by bare scalp. 

The Bushmen are and always have been hunters 
and gatherers, depending on roots and tubers, such 
game as they can snare or shoot with poisoned ar- 
rows, and all manner of lowlier creatures. Today, 
with the settling of most of the country by more 
progressive native tribes and white ranchers, they 
have gradually retreated into the remote areas of 
the northeast and into the desert along the Bechua- 
naland frontier, where about 10,000 of them still 
live in their age-old way. 

The Hottentots, or Nama, are similar to the 
Bushmen in skin color, facial characteristics, hair, 
and speech, but are generally taller. In their ab- 
original condition, the Hottentots combined the 
herding of goats with hunting and gathering, which 
provided them with a far more stable economy 
than that of the Bushmen. Today, they live mainly 
on several large reservations in the southern part 
of the Territory, grazing their flocks of sheep and 
goats over the countryside. Some work as herders 
and laborers on ranches owned by white men, or 
as workmen in the towns, and some women find 
employment as house servants in the ranchers’ 
homes. In all, there are about 30,000 Hottentots. 
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The Negro, or Bantu, is represented here by 
several tribes, notably the Berg Damara, the 
Damara or Herero, and the Ovambo. 

The Berg Damara are a people of moderate 
height, with chocolate-brown skin and black, kinky 
(but not peppercorn) hair. In former times, they 
were a timid people and groups of them retreated 
into rugged mountain areas, or they gave them- 
selves into the protective custody of stronger tribes, 
for whom they worked as servants and hunters. 
Today, they have attached themselves in much the 
same way to the white ranchers of the country, 
acting as herders, servants, and jacks-of-all-trades. 
Their numbers total some 25,000. 

Until about two centuries ago, aside from the 

serg Damara, there were no Negro tribes in the 
country. Then, owing to causes unknown, tall Ne- 
gro tribesmen and their families, driving great 
herds of domesticated cattle, moved gradually south- 
ward from the plateaus of East Africa. The Here- 
ros, constituting a branch of this movement, en- 
tered the northern part of what is now South West 
Africa. Their population is currently estimated at 
about 30,000. 

The Herero are tall and erect in stature, choco- 
late-brown of skin, with black kinky hair. They 
occupy four rather large reservations in the north- 
central portion of the Territory. There they raise 
cattle and live in much the same manner as they 
did in times past, except that they are no longer 
migratory or warlike. Many also live in the cities 
and towns of the north, where the men work as 
laborers and the women as laundresses. 

The Ovambo invaded South West Africa in rela- 
tively recent times. Physically, they are much like 
the Herero, being distinguished by an even blackes 
complexion and Jess kinky, longer hair. Their 
homeland today is in the extreme northern part of 
the country extending into adjacent Angola. They 
wre the most numerous mative group in the ‘Terri- 
tory about 200,000, 

Between them country, Ovamboland, the 
rest of the ‘Lerritory, a broad red line is drawn on 
the official maps. Lo the south of it lies the so-called 
“Police Zone,” where kuropean law is the rule and 
most of the land is owned by white settlers. North 
of at, the land is completely under the tribal chiets, 
and whites are excluded by law. ‘There are no po- 
lice, no white officials (other than several liaison 
ofheers), and only a few traders and missionaries. 


‘The Ovambo are a peacelul, agricultural people. 
Many of the men seek work as laborers or servants 
within the Police Zone, the actual arrangements 
being handled between the local chief and_ the 
S.W.A. Native Labour Association under strict gov- 
ernmental control. Prospective laborers are flown 
or transported by bus and rail to their destinations: 
the mines, canneries, farms, and towns. By the 
terms of their agreements, they must be returnd to 
Ovamboland at the end of eighteen months for 
“retribalization,” that is to say, to be fitted back 
into the tribal pattern. 

Aside from the native groups just described and 
the European or white population, there are some 
10,000 persons usually designated as ‘“‘coloureds.” 
These are largely of Hottentot-white origin. 

The oldest element in the white, or European, 
community is the German, stemming from the days 
of the Colony. They number about 15,000 today. 
own many of the bigger business houses, and form 
a stable and prosperous part of the ranching eco- 
nomy, and their language is widely used in every- 
day life. Since World War II, large numbers of 
young people have emigrated from Germany to 
South West Africa, thereby strengthening the posi- 
tion of the older group. 

The English element is the smallest in the popu- 
lation, numbering only about 5,000. In contrast. 
some 30,000 Afrikaners (descendants of Dutch and 
Huguenot settlers in the Union of South Africa) 
have migrated to South West Africa, particularly 
in the past twenty years. Their language is Afri- 
kaans, the modified Dutch of the Union. 

Nearly all of the population is at least bi-lingual, 
and most of those who meet the public regularly 
are tri-lingual. 


THE NAMIB. South West Africa, occupying an 
arca of about 318,000 square miles, or twice that 
of California, can be divided into six regions: the 
Namib, the South, the Central Upland, the North- 
Central area, the East, and Ovamboland. 

Stretching along the entire length of the coast is 
one of the most barren areas in the world, the 
Namib Desert. It is a paradoxical place—it is al- 
most rainless (less than a half inch per year), yet 
is endlessly swathed in fog developed over the cold 
water offshore; it is apparently worthless, yet entry 
to large parts of it is prohibited because of the great 
value of the diamonds hidden in the surface grav- 
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els; and while the land is almost lifeless, the adja- 
cent sea teems with life—fish, seals, and birds. 
The Namib is completely uninhabited except for 
the diamond workings at Oranjemund, the resort 
town of Swakopmund, and the ports of Liideritz 
and Walvis Bay. ‘The latter, already a town of 3,000 
whites and 6,000 natives, is growing rapidly. It is 
an important fish-canning center, and as principal 
port for a country with a developing economy, its 
wharfage facilities are being expanded greatly. 
While it is a bleak-appearing place, treeless, and 
subject to an alternation of fog and dust storm, 
it is an up-to-date town, with good hotels, a motion 
picture theater, mechanical cargo-handling installa- 


tions, and a fine water supply brought 25 miles 
from the underflow of the Kuiseb River. 

Swakopmund, on the coast 15 miles north of Wal- 
vis Bay, is a rather drab resort town that serves as 
capital of the Territory during the summer months, 
usually from mid-December through February. 
Liideritz is important chiefly as the base for the 
rock-lobster fishery. 


THE SOUTH. The southern portion of the Ter- 
ritory is a high, semi-arid plateau, a land of sweep- 
ing vistas, of short sparse grass and low shrubs, of 
brilliant sun and parching winds. Its scattered pop- 
ulation is dependent chiefly upon the raising of 
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karakul sheep, from whose day-old lambs are taken 
the pelts known as “Persian Lamb.” Because the 
young are killed so soon, the drain ordinar!ly im- 
posed upon the ewe’s vitality is avoided; hence 
ranching can be carried on in areas of far less rain- 
fall than would be required for meat or wool 
operations. Most of the South has less than six 
inches average annual precipitation, and karakul 
ranches are operating successfully in places with 
less than two inches.. 

One small tract around Stamprietfontein, irri- 
gated from artesian water, produces small amounts 
of grain and truck crops. 


THE CENTRAL UPLAND. In the central part of 
the Territory, the plateau rises to altitudes of more 
than a mile. This rolling to hilly countryside re- 
ceives 10 to 14 inches of summer rain, is covered 
with tall nourishing grasses amid scattered thorn- 
trees, and is one of the most prosperous parts of the 
country. In addition to karakul sheep, large num- 
bers of cattle are raised, most of them dual-purpose 
animals, supplying milk and cream to the butter 
factories and slaughter stock for shipment to the 
Union of South Africa. There are many European 


breeds (Shorthorn, Angus, Devon, Simmenthaler, 
Pinzgauer, and Brown Swiss), as well as Afrikander 
(a breed developed from the cattle brought by the 
Bantu tribes from East Africa), and Brahman cattle 
have recently been introduced from Texas. 

The capital and chief city of the Territory, 
Windhoek, lies in the midst of this high plateau. 
Its rapidly growing population is estimated at about 
17,000 whites and 20,000 coloureds and natives. It 
is a progressive city, with an enterprising business 
district, an expanding industrial area devoted main- 
ly to the production or assembly of goods for local 
use, well-built modern homes in pleasant residen- 
tial districts, paved streets, a good water and power 
supply, and a water-borne sewerage system. A big 
native housing area or “location” has just been 
completed. 

The city typifies the rest of the Territory in its 
cosmopolitan attitude. A great portion of the popu- 
lation is tri-lingual, and many of the residents 
regularly visit not only the Union of South Africa 
but Europe as well. Its stores display an amazing 
variety of goods of American, European, and South 
African manufacture; and its two fine theaters and 
ultra-modern hotels rival any in the United States. 
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THE NORTH-CENTRAL AREA. Like the Cen- 
tral Upland, this is one of the most prosperous and 
progressive parts of the Territory. It is a region 
of ample precipitation for grazing in most years, 
ranging from 10 inches in the west to 15 in the east, 
and is covered with good grasses and scattered 
thorn-trees. Large numbers of dual-purpose cattle 
are raised here, but the karakul sheep are lacking. 

In a few areas, the summer rains are utilized for 
the raising of corn; and a corn-processing mill has 
recently been constructed at Otavi. Cornmeal 
(termed mealiemeal throughout southern Africa) is 
a staple item in the native diet. 

At Tsumeb (white population 3,000), an Ameri- 
can company is extracting copper, lead, zinc, man- 
ganese, and germanium from a shaft mine started 
in the 1890’s by the Germans. The ore is crushed 
and concentrated at Tsumeb and is transported by 
rail and truck to Walvis Bay for overseas shipment. 

Otjiwarongo (white population about 2,200), is a 
bustling town with a large creamery and serves as 
the trading center for the entire northern part of 
the country. 


THE EAST. Eastward from the Central Upland, 
the land extends as an undulating plain at an ele- 


vation of 3,000 or 4,000 feet to and beyond the 
Bechuanaland border. Much of the area is covered 
with thick beds of reddish sand. While it is gener- 
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ally considered a part of the Kalahari Desert, it is 
not an area of great aridity; its 12 to 20 inches of 
annual rainfall support an open woodland of thorn- 
trees with fine grasses between. The notion that it 
is a desert stems from the unavailability of surface 
water, the result of the porosity of its underlying 
sands. 

Within the past 20 years, it has undergone a most 
remarkable transformation. Nearly all of it has 
been awarded to private individuals, and with a 
water supply based on deep wells, a cattle ranching 
economy has developed. 


OVAMBOLAND. Most of the northern portion of 
the Territory is a vast plain at an elevation of 2,000 
to 3,000 feet, covered with deep layers of silt and 
fine sand deposited over the centuries by rivers 
flowing southward out of the highlands of Angola 
and drying up in this area. In a belt about 100 
miles in width along the Angola border, the water 
table is deep enough below the surface to permit 
agriculture, and millet and kaffir corn (a grain 
sorghum) are raised in a primitive manner, utiliz- 
ing the natural rainfall. 

In the better farming areas, the native popula- 
tion is extremely dense, and all usable land is 
either cultivated or grazed by the herds of small 
native cattle. Being totally dependent upon their 
subsistence economy, these people are severely hit 
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